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ae Fellow-member of C.M.S., 

One of the notable addresses at 
“ Evanston ” was that by Dr. C. L. Patijn 
of the Netherlands on the subject of 
“The Responsible Society”. After de- 
scribing the emergence of an economic 
order, and a consequent social pattern 
largely uninfluenced by the Church, he 
spoke of that new phenomenon of our 
time, the omnicompetent modern State. 

“YT need not stress,” he said, “the im- 
portance of this sector of human life, 
especially for the layman, a sector where 
the word of the Church is certainly not the 
light of the world and only occasionally a 
lamp unto the feet. It is a matter of life 
and death for our generation whether the 
Church will be able to permeate this politi- 
_ cal and social sector of the life of mankind, 
or whether it will be unable to do so and 
will remain at the other side of the gap over 
against the bad world, throwing an occa- 
sional stone or yielding to all sorts of 
escapism.” 


THE C.C.1.A. 


T want to describe one organ of the Church 
which is seeking to pioneer in this sector, an 
organ whose officers are not “ throwing 
stones ” from a distance, but going over “to 
the other side of the gap.” It is the 
Churches’ Commission on _ International 
Affairs, established in 1946. The introduc- 
tory paragraph of its Charter serves to define 
its function: 

-“The primary responsibility of the Com- 
mission on International Affairs shall be to 
serve the Churches, Councils and Confer- 
ences which are members of the World 
Council of Churches, and the International 
Missionary Council, as a source of stimulus 
and knowledge in ‘their eee to inter- 
national problems, as a medium of common 
counsel and action, and as their organ in 
formulating the Christian mind on World 
issues and in bringing that mind effectively 
to bear upon such issues.” 

It was my great good fortune, in August 
last year, to be invited to sit in as an 
“ observer” at the meeting of the Commis- 
sion held in Chicago immediately prior to 
“Evanston”. There, much of which I was 
aware at second-hand came alive both in 
terms of personalities and of practical action. 
Problems of international peace and security, 
of human rights and religious liberty, of 
trusteeship and non-self-governing territories, 
of economic and social development, of 
refugees and migration were seen_as live 
issues being dealt with in terms of Christian 
witness at the highest governmental levels. 

At a first glance this may all seem very 
remote from that Indian village pastor who 
is on our prayer list, that Chinese nurse 
working in a new village in Malaya for 
whom we are making bandages, that African 
teacher from a Christian school in Nigeria 
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who has been a guest in our home, and 
those missionaries who work with them, and 
for whose support we carry a major responsi- 


bility. The extent to which we do think all 
this work of the C.C.I.A. is remote, the 
degree to which this NEws-LeTTER fails to 
alter that thinking, is, and will be, a measure 
of our lack of understanding of the world 
in aa the Gospel has to be proclaimed 
to-da 

Tiniameatsl to a true understanding of 
our present world situation is the radical 
change in the pattern of political power since 
the nineteenth century. In that century an 
increasingly industrialized Europe completely 
dominated Asia and Africa. A European 
“ policeman”, most often British, nied 
all the traffic on the highways of the world. 
State power was in the main confined to the 
establishment of peace and the maintenance 
of law and order. That was the political 
pattern under which the modern missionary 
movement developed. For many British 
missionaries, even to-day, and for the vast 
majority of the supporters of the missionary 
enterprise in Britain, Europe and America, 
that traditional pattern governs the assump- 
tions upon which they think, pray and act. 


NEW WORLDS FOR OLD 


Meanwhile the world has changed out of all 
recognition. A new idea of the State holds 
the field everywhere. In this new idea the 
State aims fo be responsible for the welfare 
of the individual from the cradle to the 
grave. The voluntary agencies which had 
largely pioneered, and until “ yesterday” 
monopolized welfare in Asia and Africa, are 
to-day viewed with increasing suspicion 
almost everywhere—suspicion fanned. by the 
forces which have successfully achieved 
independence or are still pursuing it. In 
addition there is, in Asia in particular, a 
revival of influence on the part of Islam, 
Hinduism and Buddhism, intimately asso- 
ciated with the achievement of political 
independence. In West Africa an advancing 
Islam is a force to be reckoned with. 

Side by side with this we have a wholly 
new balance of political power. Over south- 
ern and western Asia and a large part of 
Africa there is a power vacuum, uneasily 
suspended between the two great concen- 


trations of power, typified in most men’s 
minds by the U.S.S.R. and America. 

That is the context within which a new 
structure of international relationships is 
slowly being created. This takes outward 
and visible shape in the United Nations and 
its associated agencies. It is, of course, very 
easy to point to the weaknesses of the United 
Nations, and in particular to the fact that 
vital decisions can be easily blocked by a 
vote in the Security Council. It is much 
more difficult to point to any practicable 
alternative if we wish to avoid the total 
breakdown of any kind of human order. 
For at the United Nations it is at least 
possible for nations to speak to each other 
through their representatives, otherwise than 
over a gun-sight. Furthermore, in and 
through the United Nations, an increasing 
measure of very important co-operation is 
taking place. Some wise words on the 
United Nations, in the C.C.I.A. 1953-1954 
Report, are appropriate here: 

“We do injustice to the work of the inter- 
national organization equally when we claim 
for it a power it does not actually have, or 
ascribe to it a weakness which is inherent 
not in its structure but in the failure of its 
members to co-operate.” 

If, indeed, a new structure of international 
relationships i is emerging, surely the Christian 
Church must be concerned and must seek 
to bear its witness as to how this new 
structure can be strengthened to bear its 
formidable responsibilities. 


TOWARDS RESPONSIBLE ACTION 


First of all there is need for a far more 
widespread exercise of thought on the whole 
subject on the part of Christians, a @felib- 
erate mental adjustment which will find 
reflection in the statements made by responsi- 
ble Church bodies. I have written above of 
the “ nineteenth-century ” attitude of mind 
still all too prevalent. In this connexion let 
me quote an important passage from the 
speech of our President, Sir Kenneth Grubb, 
himself Chairman of the C.C.I.A., at our 
Annual Meeting in 1954. He said: 

“There is much: new thinking to be done 
in our time on the relations of Church and 
State. This age-long question takes new 
forms in every age and in many climes. It 
is one thing for instance in British depen- 
dencies, another in the Portuguese. It is one 
thing in a homogeneous society and another 
in a plural one, as in South Africa. As 
peoples grow into the full bloom of national 
independence, it takes on new forms, and 
cannot be solved by the old formule. 

“Again . .. there is the responsibility 
of the Christian as a citizen, airily dismissed 
too often by the injunction to render what 
is due to God and Cesar respectively. Such 
rendering to Cesar, unless ‘there is clear 
thinking, too often leads to a surrendering 
to him. When Government did little more 
than maintain law and order and public 
security, this famous principle from our 
Lord’s lips solved many things. But when 
government is nurse, housekeeper and 
schoolmaster, and much else besides, this 
neat solution is not so easy. Rendering our 
due to Cesar is at times indeed the proper 
way of rendering our due to God, but at 
other times man cannot render to Cesar 
what Cesar demands without denying God. 


“Or, again, there are occasions, not numer- 
ous but important, when the Church as 
such should speak its mind, make its repre- 
sentations to Government and use what 
public influence it can. This means that 
the Bishops and leading clergy and laymen 
must know what the crucial issues are likely 
to be, before they arise, and the Synods and 
Councils of the Church must have men of 
light and of weight who think responsibly 
and pray earnestly. Here, too, we have a 
long way to go. 

“Or, again there is the field of inter- 
national affairs, and in particular the ques- 
tion of war and peace. It is even possible 
to meet Christians who would have the 
Church keep out of politics, but keep in on 
international relations. The Churches, the 
phrase goes, must be in the struggle for 
peace. To suppose that this is not a political 
struggle, that is to say, in this case a strug- 
gle between differing politics, is dangerous 
self-deception. Others are all for the 
Churches striving at the United Nations, or 
in international relations generally, to secure 
adequate guarantees of human rights and 
freedoms, not the least, freedom of worship 
and confession. I agree, but again this is 
nothing more nor less than a political strife. 

“These attitudes do not mean that the 
Church should be another party in politics, 
or identify itself with one party. The Church 
ought not to do that since its own mission 
transcends politics, and it must willingly 
admit its own inadequacy in politics. The 
Church must pursue something other, namely 
to be the interpreter of that conscience to- 
wards righteousness which Christians must 
make to be felt and applied in public affairs.” 


Speaking at Evanston on “The Work of the 
C.C.LA.” its Director, Dr. F. Nolde, said: 

“In this perplexing but challenging situa- 
tion the searching question of the prophet 
Micah is addressed to us as Christians: 
“What doth the Lord require of thee?’ 
A responsible answer must translate the 
prophet’s own words into terms that have 
concrete meaning for the present inter- 
national situation—. to do justly, and 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God.’ This is no easy task but it is 
one which we dare not shirk.” 

One way of not shirking it is to recognize 
that the officers of the C.C.I.A. are our 
representatives in this field. They deserve 
our understanding and our prayers. 


WHAT THE C.C.1.A. IS DOING 


How does the C.C.I.A. work ? 

The answer, in simple terms, is that it 
does so through the members of its per- 
manent staff. These have, over the years, 
established excellent personal contacts with 
many Governments and international organ- 
izations. They are often in a position to 


. say the right thing to the right person at 


the right moment. 

Here is one illustration. Thanks to its 
consultative status, as a non-governmental 
organization, at the United Nations, its 
office receives a copy of the agenda for each 
session. This agenda is then annotated. 
Under each item a brief previous history 
of the issue is set forth, or if it is a new 
one a brief analysis is appended. A sum- 
mary is given of previous actions taken by 


urches on the issue in question. Pro- 
; for action are then stated. 

ypies of this annotated agenda are made 
able to the National Commissions of the 
. On the basis of this agenda the 
of the C.C.I.A. make their representa- 
. As they are usually able to make 
these at the right level they are successful i in 
ensuring that both international agencies and 
national governmental ones are made aware 
of Christian concern and have before them 
Christian insights on the issues involved. 
An important act of Christian witness is 
therefore made at a level and in a setting 
where but for the C.C.I.A. there would be 
no Christian witness at all. The command 
to be “ . witnesses unto the uttermost 
part of the earth” is thus being fulfilled in 
another and no less real way than by the 
Indian village pastor, the Chinese nurse, the 
African teacher and those missionary friends 
for all of whom we pray. What about put- 
ting the officers of the C.C.1.A. on that 
prayer list? Watch Paul witnessing to the 
governmental agencies of his day and then 
ask for the grace of imagination to make 
the Acts of the Apostles, not to mention the 
Book of Micah, contemporary documents ! 


C.C.1.A illustrated 

Here follow some illustrations of the ways 
in which the C.C.I.A. has by its witness been 
able in some measure already to shape the 
background of events within which that In- 


dian pastor, Chinese nurse, African teacher, © 


and our missionaries bear their witness. 

It was as a direct result of an idea put 
forward by Dr. Nolde and accepted by the 
United Nations that a plan is in operation 
whereby any government which holds that 
circumstances on its frontiers or its relations 
with neighbouring states may lead to trouble 
can solicit the United Nations to station 


observers on its territory. Such observers 


have already been invited to serve in the 
Balkans and in Thailand. Their presence 
is no guarantee of peace. But it is a contri- 
bution towards it. 


When the consultation with regard to an 
armistice in Korea in 1953 was in progress 
Dr. Nolde was able to be in Seoul and to 
represent at the highest possible level the 
deep concern of the Christians of the world 
that “restraint, patience and open minds” 
might characterize those delicate negotia- 
tions. Again at the Berlin meeting of 
Foreign Ministers in 1954 the Director was 
able to communicate to each of the Foreign 
Ministers “tangible evidence of the deep 
interest and concern of Christians and 
Churches in our fellowship around the 
world”. Both Chairman and Director of 
the C.C.I.A. were present at Geneva for the 
conference on Korea and Indo-China. It is 
not claimed that the C.C.I.A. had any dis- 
cernable influence on the course of events. 
What is claimed is that it spoke in the Name 
of Christ into a particular situation seeking 
to introduce something of “courtesy and 
sweet reasonableness” into the discussion. 
If the promise that “the meek shall inherit 
the earth” means anything we will not dis- 
miss such Christian witness as being with- 
out effect. 

In another field, that of religious liberty, 
the C.C.J.A., is continuously engaged. 
Through its Director it was able to have a 


significant influence on the drafting of the 
provisions for religious liberty in the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. This 
Declaration has not yet been embodied in 
a Covenant nor is any Government bound 
by it. But it represents a standard to which 
appeal can be made and is increasingly being 
made as new Constitutions are drafted, new 
foci of power make their appearance. 

It is notorious that. the most liberal of 
sentiments which may be entrenched in a 
Constitution are not necessarily effective for 
religious liberty if there is no appeal to them 
in the courts, still less if public opinion has 
not been successfully engaged on their be- 
half. But in the newly emerging structure 
of international relations it is vitally im- 
portant that the right standard shall be set. 
Many of the new countries now enjoying 
political independence are acutely sensitive 
to criticism which may be made at the level 
of the United Nations and which thereby 
secures world-wide publicity. What right- 
eousness may not compel, a fear of odium 
will sometimes achieve. 

As far as the~ Churches are concerned, 
other than the Roman Catholic, the C.C.I.A. 
represents the main instrument whereby a 
conscience on the subject of religious liberty 
can be fostered, and effective influence 
brought to bear on situations where as yet 
such a conscience does not exist. At any 
moment that Indian pastor, Chinese nurse, 
African teacher or your “ own missionary ” 
may be in a position where their continued 
freedom to witness, except by suffering, will 
be jeopardized. Behind them, ever alert 
on their behalf, stands the C.C.I.A. 


Refugees 


One further illustration must be given. 
One of the permanent staff of the C.C.I.A. 
devotes his whole time to political repre- 
sentations on behalf of the Churches in 
connexion with the problems of refugees, of 
whom there are some forty million in the 
world. This is a practical matter of im- 
mense importance for the refugees, and 
those who try to serve them. Often indeed 
effective material aid is dependent on the 
good offices of this member of the staff, 
Mr. Elfan Rees whose headquarters is at 
Geneva. The Department for Refugees of 
the World Council of Churches, the political 
section of which is thus directly a part of 
the C.C.I.A., has this notable fact to its 
credit. While Roman Catholic refugee 
organizations do magnificent work with 
Roman Catholic refugees, and Jewish agen- 
cies likewise with Jewish refugees, all the 
rest of whatever creed or race are minis- 
tered to in the Name of Christ by the World 
Council of Churches. In its political re- 
sponsibilities in this field the C.C.IA. is 
therefore playing a vital part in one of the 
most important spheres of Christian witness 
in the world to-day. 

I have given these illustrations to show 
something of what the C.C.I.A. is attempt- 
ing as our representative in the high fields 
of politics, international and national. The 
C.C.1.A. comprises five men and their very 
small secretarial staff. If you ask these men 
what steps in organization they want to see 
taken in order to make the work more 
effective, they will tell you not more central 
staff, but more local or National Commis- 
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sions of the Churches working on these 
subjects and co-operating with the C.C,I.A. 
Such duties are discharged among the 
Churches of this country by the British 
Council of Churches, International Depart- 
ment, but very much has yet to be done in 


any moment depend, under God, upon” their 
faithfulness. Here is a prayer which you 
may wish to use as preparation for a deeper 
exercise of your own citizenship in the com- 
munity of man. As you use it will you 
remember to pray for the officers and 
secretarial staff of the C.C.LA. 


this field as a whole. 

Meanwhile what is miraculous is what the 
staff of the C.C.I.A. has achieved. In the 
very nature of things their work cannot and 
should not hit the headlines! In its essence 
it is the establishment of innumerable per- 
sonal contacts with those in authority in 
national governments and international or- 


Almighty God our heavenly Father, 
_ guide we beseech Thee the nations of 
the world into the ways of justice and 
truth and establish among them that 
peace which is the fruit of righteous- 
ness, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


ganizations. There they have to establish a Amen. 
reputation for knowledge, efficiency and Your sincere friend, 
integrity. In and through these attributes 
they serve Christ and the Church on one of 
the most difficult frontiers in the world. To 
a far greater extent than most of us realize Oem 
the continuance of the Christian Missions 
‘in many places in our world to-day may at General Secsetiing 
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